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to be a creation or a loss of intensity; but it is only apparent, not real.
Every mass large enough to constitute a radiant center is constantly attracting to itself quantities of matter so cold and solid  that  their  impact  contributes  enormous  funds  of  heat. Even the earth is said to collect some twenty million meteorites daily.    In these collisions occurs an example of a basic energetic phenomenon, the summation of intensities.   The sun, for instance, may be taken as the hottest known body.   Yet however hot it may be, it can never be hot enough to prevent a body which falls into it from increasing its energetic intensity.    It may be so hot, it is true, and therefore so gaseous and elastic, that the falling body cannot make it perceptibly hotter.   But it can and must increase its gaseous volume; and the intensity of spacial energy thus stored will abide potentially, without loss with time,  to make  good the temperature-drop which would otherwise occur as radiation proceeds.    Incandescent radiation, like every other energetic process,  cannot assume a too great intensity without producing conditions which limit its further increase.
It now becomes plain, too, why our heat-engines and other machines always have so poor an efficiency. It is because we are confined, on the surface of the earth, to a locality peculiar in being below the mean temperature of the universe. If we could only build our machines of nebular gases, instead of from wood and steel, and could jacket them with incandescence, we should soon cease our complaints of poor mechanical or thermo-dynamic efficiency. Indeed, if we were such salamanders as to be able to live where such procedure were natural, we should no longer prize temperature and motion as we do now. Instead of struggling ever to secure small supplies of super-temperature, to warm our bones and run our engines, and then struggling further to convert a fraction of this into much prized motion— only to have both heat and motion leak away promptly into dissipation—we should then seek everywhere for that rarest of all things: a chill and a bit of solid fixity. Everywhere would be heat. Everywhere would be motion. Flames, whirlwinds and hurricanes of gigantic dimensions would overwhelm us at every hand. Only rarely, and as a great prize, might we find a morsel of peace and quiet coolness, as a firm foundation for our throw the bulk of this total intensity into any one form, there may appeare degradation.00,000,000,000 solar systems had been met, after II X IOIT years had elapsed, that all of the original radiation from our sun would have ceased its continuous existence, and been either reflectedow, as well as to Mr. Burgess:
